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responsible ? What were their motives ? And how were they
able to induce other classes to sacrifice everything to aims which
obviously were more or less alien to their real wishes ? Terrorism
and fraud may explain this to a certain degree, but they were
certainly not the only factors concerned. Many different answers
have been given to those questions. Every political party or
social class, every school of history, sociology,, or psychology has
its own explanation, or inclines to it. Almost all these interpreta-
tions, however, mix some truth with a great deal of untruth.
They all commit the mistake of oversimplifying matters, and of
stressing one factor as the exclusive, or as the paramount cause
of nationalism. The most frequent way is that of putting the
whole responsibility upon another nation or class than one's own.
This book has, I hope, made it clear that nationalism is not the
product of one age, nation, class, party, religion or philosophy,
but that each has partly contributed to its growth, partly counter-
acted it, though in very different degrees. In many cases a class,
party or school of thought has unconsciously furthered, indeed,
the rise of tendencies alien to its aims though sections of certain
nations have had a special share in developing nationalism, such as
a military caste, the intelligentsia and the younger generation.
But germs of nationalism are latent in all strata of society, and
when a great crisis arises the national passions may break forth
with a power which nobody would have foreseen. The decisive
factor is the national ideology which may be compared with a
gigantic net in which all classes are inextricably enmeshed while
a minority pulls the strings. Moreover, it is the Spirit of the
Time which has a paramount influence on the destiny of mankind.
Both these forces are the outcome of a constellation of countless
factors.
A diagnosis of the causes of nationalism, and of the rise of the
spirit of nationality in general, cannot, therefore, be formulated
in a few brief sentences. They are both so intimately connected
with all branches of life and thought that one could as well
attempt to compress the contents of world-history into a few lines.
It would, of course, be possible to formulate some general con-
clusions but they would not convey a real understanding of the
problem. Abstract statements, condensing a vast range of ob-
servation in the briefest possible form are a delight for the theorist,
but their value for the student of nationality is small. The con-
crete rivalries of nations, or the peculiarities of their traditions and
aspirations, can only be understood by a careful study of history in
a comparative and sociological spirit*